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THE NEXT STEP IN THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL DIALECTIC? 


N the epistemological dialectic the original thesis is naive realism. 

When confronted with such facts as dreaming, hallucination, 
illusion, and color-blindness, the original unreflective realism no 
longer seems tenable and gives way to dualistic realism with its 
mutually exclusive spheres of the consciously experienced and the 
independently real. The objection to dualism is that it logically 
involves agnosticism, whereas we do seem to have knowledge or else 
a very good substitute for it. 

In order to avoid so unsatisfactory a position to defend as ag- 
nosticism, thought moves on by a tour de force to subjective idealism, 
which may be better regarded, perhaps, as a further extension of 
the antithesis to natural realism than as a synthesis of that and 
dualism. But this is to go from bad to worse, for subjective idealism 
logically leads on to solipsism. The dialectic accordingly takes up 
the project of finding some way of retaining both the old belief that 
we have knowledge of independently existing reality and the new 
critical insight into the dependence of the object of experience upon 
the conscious subject. 

The desired unifying concept is found in the idea of conscious- 
ness in general, or other mind. The physical object depends upon 
consciousness, but not upon my consciousness; when not real in my 
mind, it may be thought of as continuing to exist in other minds. 
This less subjective, more objective idealism interprets the object as 
idea in the psychological sense, namely, as dependent content of 
some consciousness. 

But it is a weakness in this revised and less subjective psycho- 
logical idealism that it is still only comparatively objective. It 
fails to distinguish between reality and mere appearance. To remedy 
this defect the dialectic moves on to a synthesis of psychological with 
what may be called logical idealism, the view which, under the influ- 
ence of mathematics and the process of finding logical definitions, 
holds that genuine reality as distinct from appearance is the logical 
idea, the abstract universal, the universally valid definition, what 
rational mind would think. Asking, then, what must be true if 
Psychological idealism (the doctrine that reality is the concrete 

1A paper read, with some omissions, before the Eastern Division of the 


American Philosophical Association, December 28, 1928, at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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subjective idea) and logical idealism (the doctrine that reality ig 
the abstract universal idea) are both true as far as they go, only 
not the whole truth, the dialectic evolves the concept of reality as the 
conerete universal idea, the logical within the psychological, the 
content of consciousness in rational form. 

This logical-psychological idealism is more objective than psy- 
chological idealism alone; it enables us to distinguish reality from 
mere appearance. But it remains as yet somewhat ambiguous. Is 
the other mind or consciousness, in which reality exists as rational 
idea whether it appears to me or not, one mind, one consciousness, 
or is it many minds? If we say it is a single, all-inclusive, rational 
consciousness, experiencing and knowing everything, how shall we 
reconcile this with the fact that ignorance and error are real in our 
experience? As real they must be included in the experience of an 
all-inclusive Mind, and yet there can be no ignorance or error in an 
all-knowing Mind. Ignorance supplemented and error corrected 
would not be ignorance and error. Manifestly a single mind can 
not be both absolutely rational and absolutely all-inclusive. But 
presumably it is not our ignorance alone, but our rational thought 
as well that would be transmuted into something different by being 
included along with everything else in a single experience. No 
human thought could then be true to the content of the Absolute 
Mind, or, in other words, no human judgment could be absolutely 
true—not even this one! But if my experience must be transmuted 
to be included in the Absolute, it can not be my experience which 
is included there; it must be something else. And so there can not 
be any single all-inclusive experience, whether rational or not. Per- 
haps indeed, it is just as well that this is so, for if absolutism were 
true, there would be but one experience, and you and I as individual 
minds would not be real at all. 

Let us turn, then, to the pluralistic form of objective idealism; it 
will at least permit us to regard ourselves as real. But while singu- 
laristic idealism saved the idea of a single world or universe at the 
expense of reducing all minds to one, pluralistic idealism manages 
to save the reality of the many minds only by positing as many 
totally distinct worlds, as many universes, as there are minds aware 
of a world. The difficulties of this view with respect to such matters 
as knowledge and interaction must be sufficiently obvious. 

The philosophy calling itself ‘‘personalism’’ has attempted the 
difficult task of holding to both the singularistic and the pluralistic 
forms of idealism, but not, I think, with any real success. If there 
were some reality besides persons, some world other than the merely 
dependent content of personal consciousness, then it might be held 
without contradiction that there are many persons and a single 
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world; but if any real world must necessarily depend upon the per- 
sonal subject which is conscious of it, either there must be only one 
person or else the universe can not be a single world. 

But why insist on going on with this idealistic dialectic, with 
its stubborn attempt to unite contradictories? Why not use the 
logic of common sense and take the contradiction to which we are 
led as a reductio ad absurdum of something somewhere among our 
presuppositions? Instead of pressing on at all hazards, why not 
turn back and examine our tracks to see just where it was that we 
went astray? 

This is what a good many modern philosophers have done. Im- 
mediate empiricism, renouncing the old logical-psychological ideal- 
ism, may be regarded as a new synthesis of naive realism with the 
disguised psychologism which results from treating the conscious 
subject as psychological idealism treats the object, namely, as being 
real only when it is consciously experienced as real. But immedia- 
tism has its own difficulties. It irritates the immediate empiricist, 
when he is talking about experience, to be asked, Whose experience ? 
But it is a commonplace fact that we are often able to recall expe- 
riences which we were not explicitly aware of as our experiences 
when we were having them. How could we do this if experience 
must be explicitly and consciously related to ourselves to be ours? 
Furthermore, the immediate empiricist recognizes, as everyone does, 
the scientific problem of knowledge, but when the philosophical prob- 
lem of knowledge is broached he refuses to consider it. Is he not in 
this, ostrich-like, simply hiding his head in the sand and saying, 
speaking for himself alone, ‘‘The epistemological problem is what 
it is experienced as, namely, nothing’’? 

Recently the epistemological dialectic has been seeking a realistic 
solution of the problem of knowledge. The realistic dialectic has 
taken two main directions, namely, that of the two or three principal 
forms of the ‘‘new realism,’’ and that of the new ‘‘critical realism.’’ 
The new realism, influenced by immediate empiricism and (in the 
ease of its American representatives especially) by logical idealism 
and its converse, logical realism, has aimed to revise naive realism 
80 as to remove from it its inconsistencies as well as its naiveté. 
Among the difficulties it has encountered we may mention its ten- 
dency to multiply independently real sensibilia almost to infinity, 
thus seeming to violate the principle of parsimony, and its inability 
to find room for error, resulting from its doctrine of the independent 
reality of the content of hallucination, contradictions, and the like, 
this in turn following from the rigid application of the doctrine 
that consciousness is an absolutely external relation as regards the 
object. In addition, there is the ambiguity of its concepts of neutral 
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entities and subsistence; possible objects of thought there may be 
which can not possibly exist, and validities there are which have not 
yet been made to exist as realized, but what is fully real must exist, 
and what exists must be either of the physical or of the mental type; 
we know no existence which is neutral, i.e., neither physical nor 
mental. 

The new ‘‘critical realism’’ finds its affiliations with dualism 
rather than with naive realism, and in its most characteristic form 
has made use of logical idealism—in ,its doctrine of ‘‘essence’’—in 
the attempt to overcome the agnosticism which has always dogged 
the footsteps of the dualist. As in judgment we know the subject- 
matter by means of a logical idea or predicate which gives us not 
the existence of the subject-matter, but an essence of it, so in per- 
ception, it is claimed, we know the independent reality by means 
of an appearance which, while not including the existence of the 
thing, gives us one of its essences, so that we apprehend what it is 
directly, while at the same time we affirm or believe that it is. But 
how can we verify the hypothesis that the independently existing 
thing has the given essence as part of what it really is, if the inde- 
pendently existent physical thing is never within the range of our 
direct experience? The escape from agnosticism is only verbal. 
We are told that in the essence given in experience we have what 
the unexperienced thing is, but the theory leaves this an unverifiable 
dogma. Our best ideas about reality would be mere convenient fic- 
tions substituted for verified knowledge of reality. It is true that 
in judgment we can represent an existent subject-matter by a predi- 
cate which is its essence and not an existent, but this is knowledge 
only if there has been some experience of the subject-matter in which 
it has been found that the existent subject-matter has the particular 
essence which we predicate of it. 

In the pluralistic ‘‘neutral monism,’’ which is perhaps the most 
plausible form of realistic doctrine at present, the epistemologically 
lean kine of critical realism seem to have devoured the fat kine of 
neo-realism, without their leanness being appreciably remedied. 
It is maintained that our direct observation is limited to our private 
perceptual space, which in turn is limited to our mind or brain, so 
that nothing of what is in public space outside of our brain can come 
within the range of our direct observation. From this point of view 
(as Mr. Russell acknowledges) we don’t know what the physical 
world is like. 

Thus the new realism, aiming to make natural realism self- 
consistent, and the new ‘‘critical realism,’’ endeavoring to save a 
fundamentally dualistic realism from agnosticism, must both be 
regarded as having failed in their primary undertakings. Let us 
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see whether it may not be possible to formulate a critical natural 
realism, enough like naive realism to enable us to claim that within 
our immediate experience things are present which exist independ- 
ently of our experience of them, and yet critical enough to avoid 
the manifest inconsistencies of naive realism. Or, differently put, 
our problem is that of formulating a critical realism such as will 
enable us to hold that in normal perception appearances are not 
abstract essences divorced from existence, but existent things ap- 
pearing. If such a view can be stated in tenable form, it will no 
doubt be possible to regard it as a critical synthesis of certain 
mutually harmonious elements in naive realism as thesis and ‘‘eriti- 
eal realism’’ as antithesis, but not the result of any arbitrary, dog- 
matic, wholesale synthesis of views which are in some respects 
mutually contradictory. 

In turning from criticism to construction, some preliminary 
statements about knowledge and the theory of knowledge may be 
offered. Knowledge is adequate and adequately critical (i.e., logical) 
assurance of the presence of what is really present and of the truth 
of judgments which are really true. The theory of knowledge aims 
at such knowledge or reasonable belief as may be possible with 
regard to the nature and validity of our cognitive processes at their 
best. A theory of knowledge should be self-consistent and consistent 
with the facts, and presumably it ought to show how we can have 
the sort of knowledge which we seem, as a matter of fact, to have. 
Epistemology can not claim to give us more knowledge of things 
in general than we already have, or to transform mere correct belief 
into knowledge. Not even the truest theory of knowledge can pre- 
vent or correct hallucination, illusion, or other forms of error; only 
further experience and reflection can do that. The best that epis- 
temology could do for us would be to give us knowledge of knowl- 
edge, i.e., of its nature and validity; but it may well be that on its 
central problem its final conclusion will be a rational faith about 
knowledge, rather than knowledge of knowledge. 

May I venture now to present some elements of a view which I 
should be willing to call a critical natural realism? For brevity’s 
sake I will resort to the device of a series of numbered statements. 

1. A theory of sense-perception, established for one sense, will 
presumably apply in its essential features to other senses. (This 
is at once a fundamental presupposition and a general working 
hypothesis, like the principle of the dependableness of nature.) 

2. The human body is in real space-time, as real space-time as 
any we can know. 

3. Pain is when and where it is felt to be, and not when or where 
it is not felt to be—in the sore finger, for example, and not in the 
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brain. It would be difficult to defend the proposition that pain 
exists when it is not felt, and why should it be thought a defensible 
proposition that it exists where it is not felt? 

4. Combining (2) and (3) we get the conclusion that pain being 
in some particular part of the body is in the same real public space- 
time as that in which the human body exists. 

5. Combining (4) and (1), we arrive at the conclusion, which 
seems quite tenable in the light of the facts, that all sense-qualities 
of whatever sense exist when and as long as they are experienced 
and are located just where they seem to be, namely, in the same real 
space-time continuum in which the body is, some of them being 
within the body, others on the surface of the body, and still others 
outside and at various distances away from the body. 

6. In positive after-sensation, the patch of color which is the 
immediate datum, being discoverable in whatever direction in the 
real space outside the body it is looked for, is manifestly condi- 
tioned, as induction shows, upon processes in the psychophysical 
organism, and not something which exists in real space-time inde- 
pendently of its being sensed. 

7. Positive after-sensation is a mere fading continuation of the 
original sensation, produced in the same way, that is, as the tempo- 
rarily persisting effect of the original stimulation. 

8. Combining (6) and (7) we reach the conclusion that in the 
original sense-process, of which the after-sensation is simply the 
rapidly fading continuation, the patch of color sensed, although 
located outside of the body in real space-time, is nevertheless there 
as an effect of processes occurring in the psycho-physical organism. 

9. Combining (8) and (3) with (1) we arrive at the conclusion 
that all sense-qualities emerge in connection with the psycho-physical 
processes involved in sensing, and are given a locus in real space- 
time, either in the percipient’s body, on its surface, or away from it. 
This confirms the conclusion arrived at in (5). 

10. The particular colors and other sense-qualities produced in 
and through the processes occurring in a particular psycho-physical 
organism, or subject, though located in the same real space-time 
system as that in which the human body is, are not necessarily there 
in such a way as to be observable by anyone except that particular 
subject, and such facts as those of color-blindness indicate that each 
observer produces for himself and locates for himself in real space- 
time, either in his body, on it, or beyond it, the sense-qualities which 
he observes. 

11. The fact that color-blindness follows the Mendelian law of 
the inheritance of sex-linked characters calls attention to the fact 
that the capacity for producing certain sense-qualities on occasion 
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of certain processes of stimulation has come to be an inherited ¢ea- 
pacity and that the first emergence of each new kind of sense-quality 
in the course of evolution must have been a fact of creative evolution. 

12. The activities involved in (a) attention and adjustment of 
sense-organs sufficient to make us receptive to stimulation, (b) the 
production and location of specific sense-qualities, on occasion of spe- 
cific stimulations, and (c) the overt psycho-physiological response to 
the stimulus under the guiding influence of the content of sense-expe- 
rience, are more or less closely codrdinated, and while the codrdination 
between b and c is in large part an achievement of the individual, the 
codrdination between a and b (selecting the stimulus and responding 
with the production of specific sense-qualities) seems to have been 
in the main an achievement of the race transmitted to the individual 
by natural inheritance. In visual sensation the direction of the 
location of sense-contents seems to be determined by heredity, but 
ability to locate them at different distances is apparently acquired 
during the infancy of the individual. 

13. An important element in the explanation of the ordinarily 
correct (or practically correct) location of the sense-quality in space- 
time with reference to the events in the physical world from which 
the stimulation is proceeding may possibly be found in natural selec- 
tion. Any animal which failed to locate sense-qualities fortunately, 
especially as to direction, but also as to distance, would be ill-fitted 
to succeed in the search for food or in flight from enemies, and so 
would be unlikely to survive in the struggle for existence. Accurate . 
location of sense-qualities as to distance in the case of very distant 
objects, such as the sun, moon, and stars, has not been achieved, but 
this has not been a matter affecting survival in the struggle for 
existence. Appearances of such heavenly bodies were located ac- 
curately enough for primitive man’s practical purposes when they 
were located up ‘‘in the sky’’ and beyond his reach. 

14. In and through the sense-qualities which are psycho-physi- 
eally produced and located, and with which I am related in that 
unique and immediate togetherness which I call my ‘‘awareness”’ 
or the object’s ‘‘givenness,’’ I discover the real thing which is and 
has been in the environment. In typical instances the sense-quality 
is located so accurately with reference to the thing from which the 
stimulation proceeded that the quality sensed comes to be the quality 
which the thing has (that is, for us) in our present experience. It 
is the finger that is sore, the flower that is red, the water that is warm. 
In no such instance is my brain or mind or consciousness sore or red 
or warm. As a matter of fact in my immediate awareness of the 
pain in my finger I am likewise directly aware of my finger; when 
I immediately intuit or perceive the redness of the rose, I imme- 
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diately intuit or perceive the rose which is red. Thus we are per- 
ceptually aware of independently existing things in real space-time, 
We get things in a perspective which varies with changes in the 
spatial relations between them and our organs of sense, but we get 
them as they exist in real, objective space. This is not knowledge 
in the form of deductive inference, of course, but knowledge as a 
practical achievement. 

15, In and through this immediate perception of independently 
existing reality the way is opened for the verification or refutation 
of at least some of our theories about that reality; adequate and 
adequately critical assurance of the presence of what is really present 
being in some instances possible, adequate and adequately critical 
assurance of the truth of judgments which are really true is con- 
sequently sometimes possible. 

The theory outlined is free, I think, from self-contradiction and 
in harmony with the facts, and it has this further claim to our ac- 
ceptance that, if it is true, it shows how we can really have the 
amount of knowledge of independently existing reality which we 
seem, as a matter of fact, to have. Indirect confirmation of the 
theory that we can get true knowledge about independent reality is 
brought out in the next two points. 

16. The shape and size of the patch of color or other content of 
sensation depends directly upon the shape and size of the part of 
the retina or other organ of sense stimulated, and this in turn depends 
for shape mainly on the shape, direction, and perspective of the 
stimulus, and for size upon its size and distance. 

17. As a matter of fact, then, the size, shape, location, and dura- 
tion of the patch of color or other content of sensation are valuable 
means of information with reference to the size, shape, location and 
duration of the stimulus. 

18. The fact that we sometimes experience dreams and hallucina- 
tions in which definite configurations appear to us without their 
having been conditioned by the usual external stimulus is not fatal 
to the view that ordinarily appearances are means of information 
about reality. In hallucination, at least in its most vivid form, the 
visual content exists in real space, though not with the same con- 
figuration of mass and energy as is ordinarily there when such a 
visual appearance is presented. But dreams and hallucinations oc- 
eur only after the use of certain forms of thought and imagination 
have become habitual, as a result, originally, of sense-experience and 
memory; and under certain peculiar conditions these forms of 
thought and imagination stir into activity processes of sensing such 
as would normally be aroused only by the appropriate external 
stimulation. Thus even the forms which appear in dreams and 
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hallucinations are possible only because forms similar to these ap- 
pearances, or at least to parts of them, have been in the real space- 
time environment and have stimulated and been experienced by us 
in the past. 

19. As a critical realism holding without self-contradiction naive 
realism’s essential claim of immediate apprehension of independently 
existing reality, and as a natural realism critical enough to make 
room for all such facts as those of color-blindness, illusion, and 
hallucination, the theory may be called critical natural realism. 
Moreover, in spite of the fact that part of what is immediately per- 
ceived is not independently real and part of what is independently 
real is not immediately perceived, enough of the immediately ex- 
perienced is independently real, according to our theory, and enough 
of the independently real immediately experienced, for the view to 
be classed as a form of epistemological realism and monism. We may 
therefore call it critical realistic monism, or more briefly critical 
monism. 

20. Such difficulties as there may be for contemporary thought 
in the theory are not, I think, epistemological, but metaphysical. In 
the older idealism we have become habituated to the idea of the 
creativity of mind in a non-realistic universe, and in the newer 
realism as well as in the older materialism we are familiar with the 
idea of the non-creativity of mind in a realistic universe; but this 
theory of the production of sense-qualities by and for psychophysical 
subjects, or organisms, and their location in real physical space-time 
involves the creativity of life and mind in a realistic universe. Thus 
the metaphysical element in our critical natural realism or critical 
monism is one which points toward the same general world-view as 
is needed to do justice to the creative element in such processes as 
those of emergent evolution in general and man’s purposive free ac- 
tivity in particular. The working out in philosophical terms of 
such a world-view would be, however, another and perhaps a more 
interesting story. 


Dovuetas C. MAcInTOSH. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





TOWARD A METAPHYSIC OF LITERARY CRITICISM? ? 


< hae speak of a metaphysic of literary criticism suggests, perhaps 

implies, a certain view both of literary criticism and of litera- 
ture. The term ‘‘metaphysical’’ indicates that reality, or that a 
definition of reality, is in question, and so the title of this essay sug- 


1 Read at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association, Philadelphia, December, 1928. 

2The terms ‘‘writer,’’ ‘‘work,’’ and ‘‘critic’’ will be prominent in this 
essay. Their meanings may be approximately indicated as follows. 
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gests the thesis that literature is somehow concerned with reality 
(in what sense the subsequent arguments will in a measure deter- 
mine) and that the primary function of literary criticism is to 
analyze the aspects of reality with which any given work of litera- 
ture is concerned. Conceived in this way literary criticism would 
possess a strong kinship with philosophy, although between them 
there is an important difference that will be later indicated. But 
before the proposed view of literary criticism can be satisfactorily 
developed, it is necessary to examine certain alternative views which 
happen to have been, and to be, popular. 

There is first the belief that literary criticism ought to refer 
preéminently to the manner of a work, to its structure and style, 
leaving to philosophy or to history or to science a consideration of 
its actual content. That such a view involves a misunderstanding of 
the real content of a work of literature will become clear at a later 
point, when the respective functions of literature, of science, and of 
philosophy will be examined. For the present it is sufficient to re- 
mark that the view in question sets in motion a reductio ad absurdum 
of literary criticism. Style can be properly evaluated only with 
reference to the sphere of discourse to which a work refers; con- 
sidered in itself it becomes either second-rate music or purely deco- 
rative imagery. Unless, therefore, literary criticism concern itself 
somehow with content as well as with form, it must degenerate into 
a trifling commentary upon the most decadent elements in literature. 

A second view, and one that deserves more careful consideration, 
is that literary criticism is properly concerned with the purpose of 
the writer, perhaps even with his intellectual background and de- 
velopment, and that only with at least one eye kept steadfastly on 
that purpose can the critic legitimately consider either the content or 
the form of a work. Against this view two considerations may be 
urged: first, that if a writer’s real purpose is in question (surely his 
avowed purpose need not be taken seriously!), it is likely to prove 
unfathomable; secondly and more fundamentally, that purpose in 
either sense of the word is irrelevant for literary criticism as such. 
The meaning of these assertions can be made more clear by an appeal 
to literature of an extremely simple sort. 

A nine-year-old child once wrote some verses containing the line, 


By ‘‘writer’’ I mean a writer of literature, and I use the words ‘‘litera- 
ture’’ and ‘‘literary’’ without an initial attempt to define them, although an 
approach to their meaning is made in the development of the essay. 

By ‘‘work’’ I mean any product of the writer acting in his proper capacity. 
It would refer indifferently to poem, drama, essay, or novel, so far as each of 
these ‘might be conceived as literature. 

By ‘‘literary critic’? I mean the ideally reflective reader of literature, and 
by ‘‘literary criticism’’ the proper activity of the critic. 
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‘‘Oh, how I love the whimpering wind!’’ Its parents, having never 
heard of winds that whimpered, urged substitution of ‘‘whisper- 
ing,’’ but the child was obdurate. The narrator of the incident, 
when I praised the child’s taste, remarked that it was a vain little 
fellow who had continually to be chided for using big words without 
knowing what they meant. Being unacquainted with the child I 
could not verify the explanation, but certainly even from its own 
lips a confession that vanity had prompted the choice of words would 
not have been conclusive. Granted that a desire to impress his 
hearers may have been uppermost in the child’s consciousness, there 
remains the illuminating fact that a ‘‘whimpering’’ wind, not a 
weeping or sobbing or bellowing wind, was adopted for the ex- 
pression of this purpose. From a psychological standpoint, then, 
the avowed purpose was only a part of what may be called the 
child’s total purpose, the farther reaches of which were hidden be- 
eause of insufficiently developed powers of articulate introspection. 

But suppose for a moment that the child’s total purpose had 
actually been to impress and that the choice of an adjective had been 
fortuitous. It is conceivable, for example, that a dull child, ordered 
to memorize a list of adjectives by using them in sentences, might 
have taken at random from a copy-book the skeleton sentence, ‘‘Oh, 
how I love the something-or-other wind!’’ and have dressed it suc- 
cessively in each of the prescribed adjectives without perceiving the 
esthetic preferability of ‘‘whimpering wind”’ to various other verbal 
combinations. If this were the case our judgment of the child would 
be indeed affected, but the poetic value of the line ‘‘Oh, how I love 
the whimpering wind!’’ would stand unchanged. Should someone 
retort that the poetic value does however fluctuate considerably 
when the line is studied in its several contexts (e.g., in relation to 
other poetic lines that the one boy may have written and to the copy- 
book exercises of the other), I should insist upon a further distine- 
tion. These contexts, I should declare, can be literary contexts and 
properly objects of literary criticism only if the line in question is 
regarded as part of a larger poem. If, on the other hand, the line 
is regarded as a miniature poem complete in itself (and its success- 
ful articulation of an emotional attitude permits, I believe, this in- 
terpretation), then other groups of words that may be lying on the 
same sheet of paper or other ideas that may have existed in the 
child’s mind are contexts only from the standpoint of dialectic. 
From the standpoint of literature they become not contexts, but cir- 
cumstances, and are as irrelevant for a literary criticism of the poem 
as would be the color of the clothes that the child had worn. 

In so simple a case as the foregoing it is possible to suppose that 
two different mental attitudes should have produced an identical lit- 
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erary product. Where more complex works of literature are con- 
cerned such an accident would be, of course, unimaginable, yet the 
distinction between the quality of a writer’s purpose and the 
quality of his work remains valid. Suppose pecuniary gain to be an 
important part of a novelist’s purpose: quite possibly (though by 
no means inevitably) the quality of his novels would deteriorate 
in consequence, but whether such deterioration actually has oc- 
curred must be determined independently of the supposed purpose. 
To guess and, where possible, to verify the writer’s actual states of 
mind is a task for the biographer ; to evaluate the work is the task of 
the literary critic.* Quite possibly there is a causal relation between 
the writer’s mental attitude and the qualities of his work, but cause 
is not a category with which literary criticism is concerned. Quite 
possibly too a man may be better equipped as a critic if he be some- 
thing of a biographer as well: that again is a question of causal 
relation. Even when the critic is dealing with an introspective 
autobiography, wherein the writer’s mental states are made a part 
of the content, the distinction must be observed between the mental 
states themselves and the objectified expression of them in the auto- 
biography. An autobiographer’s private experiences will have be- 
come objective largely in proportion as his work possesses literary 
value, for to that extent he will have succeeded in expressing the 
peculiar character of his experiences with such precision as to make 
them no longer his exclusive possession. The literary critic would 
deal with this articulate and distinctively literary product on its 
merits ; the original mental states themselves would not be his proper 
concern. Summarily then it may be stated that the literary ex- 
eellence of a work is not synonymous with the moral and emotional 
qualities, however interpreted, of the writer, and that the function 
of the literary critic to determine that excellence is not identical 
with the empathetic function of the biographer. 

There is still another possible attitude toward literary criticism, 
an attitude which orients itself with respect to the likes and dislikes 
of the critic, and which, declaring initially that a work can have no 


8 Cf. the following excerpts from Mr. T..S. Eliot’s essay, ‘‘Tradition and 
the Individual Talent.’’ 

‘*Honest criticism and sensitive appreciation is directed not upon the poet 
but upon the poetry... . 

‘¢Tt is not the ‘greatness’, the intensity, of the emotions, the components, 
but the intensity of the artistic process, the pressure, so to speak, under which 
the fusion takes place, that counts. The episode of Paolo and Francesca em- 
ploys a definite emotion, but the intensity of the poetry is something quite 
different from whatever intensity in the supposed experience it may give the 
impression of,’’ The Sacred Wood, pp. 47-50. 
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value unless there is someone who actually appreciates it, often ends 
by declaring that the value of a work is measurable by the number 
of persons who receive satisfaction from it or by the degree or char- 
acter of satisfaction that they receive or by some combination of 
these factors. The attitude in question has its logical basis in a kind 
of esthetic subjectivism, and finds fashionable expression in that 
highly personal type of criticism that modern journalism encourages. 
From a logical standpoint esthetic subjectivism is valid to exactly 
the same degree as epistemic subjectivism, but its plausibility is 
greater for two reasons: first, because individual capacities to cognize 
the objects of literary creation vary more widely than individual 
capacities to cognize physical objects; secondly, because even an ex- 
treme form of esthetic subjectivism would be less flagrantly at odds 
with the everyday practices of most men than would a consistently 
developed epistemic subjectivism. 

But just as a tree in the midst of an impenetrable forest may be 
regarded as physically real because, while never actually perceived, 
it is yet theoretically perceivable if only it have a place in the net- 
work of experiences actual and possible that constitute the physical 
world, so it is reasonable to regard the values of a work of literature 
as real even though the work be not actually enjoyed by anyone, since 
it will be at any rate objectively enjoyable if only its values have a 
significant place in the totality of actual and possible experiences 
that constitute esthetic reality. In other words the logical mechanics 
are the same in interpreting something as physically real and in in- 
terpreting it as esthetically real. In the one case certain aspects of 
experience, namely those that fit into the public space-time pattern, 
are objectified by being referred to the categories appropriate to that 
pattern and thus become interpretable in a physical as well as in a 
psychical context (i.e., it becomes possible to regard them as physi- 
cally real objects, not merely as mental states) ; in the other case 
certain different aspects of experience, namely, those that fit into 
the pattern at once conceived by and governing the writer’s imagina- 
tion, become objectified by reference to the subtly interwoven mean- 
ings that constitute that pattern, with the result that these expe- 
riences too achieve objective reality, though of a different order, by 
becoming interpretable in an “esthetic as well as in a psychical con- 
text. Practically it is perhaps advantageous to accept the former 
and ignore the latter type of objectification, i.e., to define reality in 

4A similar view is expressed by Mr. Ramon Fernandez when he declares 
that ‘‘gesthetics must be an imaginative ontology, that is to say that the funda- 
mental problem of wsthetics is no other than the metaphysical problem of being, 


but transposed to the plane of the imagination.’’ From the essay ‘‘Of Philo- 
sophic Criticism’’ in the volume entitled Messages, English translation, p. 7. 
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terms of scientific objectivity rather than in terms of esthetic ob- 
jectivity, but such a consideration is alien to the direction of the 
present argument, for there is no @ priort reason why a definition 
of reality should be practical. 

It may be urged, however, that the difficulty of communicating 
an esthetic experience and of knowing how accurately it has been 
communicated precludes esthetic truth from the same degree of ob- 
jectivity enjoyed by scientific truth. Now undeniably the communi- 
cation of a literary meaning presents difficulties greater than those 
of communicating a scientific meaning, because the terms that liter- 
ature employs are (to borrow a phrase from Mr. Middleton Murry *) 
‘fluid and uncertain.’’ For the literary creator, however, this 
fluidity of terms is a necessary advantage: it is his function to im- 
press upon them a meaning which (again quoting Mr. Murry) 
‘*shall be exactly fitted to his own intention and unmistakable by his 
audience,’’ and his success as a writer ‘‘depends upon the compulsive 
vigor with which he does this.’’ For the performance of his task 
he possesses refined tools that the scientist lacks, such as rhythm, 
tonal quality, imagery, metaphor, and allusion; and the manipulation 
of them so as precisely to express certain meanings is the technical 
condition of excellence of a work of literature. 

The other condition of literary excellence is found in the worth 
of the meanings that find expression. Naturally there is no in- 
fallible touchstone for estimating such worth, yet a metaphysic of 
literary criticism might legitimately declare the postulates upon 
which judgments of literary worth are to be based. To undertake 
this labor is not within the scope of the present essay, which seeks 
merely to outline the general conditions of such a metaphysic and to 
indicate the sort of problems that would confront it. All that can 
be concluded here is that since the excellence of a work depends 
jointly upon the worth of those aspects of reality which in the 
work become articulate and upon the precision with which their 
articulation is carried out, literary criticism will have a threefold 
task. First, it will define and analyse, and so by implication evaluate, 
the sphere of reality to which a given work refers; secondly, it will 
estimate the adequacy of the work to the sphere of reality thus de- 
fined ; and, finally, on the basis of these two investigations it will de- 
termine the value of the work.® 

5 J. Middleton Murry, The Problem of Style, p. 1. The phrases that I have 
borrowed were used by Mr. Murry to characterize the task specifically of the 
critic, whereas I have deflected their reference to the task of the ‘‘ creative’ 
writer as well. 

6 Cf. Mr. Murry, op. cit., p. 71. ‘‘Style is perfect when the communication 
of the thought or emotion is exactly accomplished; its position in the scale of 


absolute greatness, however, will depend upon the comprehensiveness of the 
system of emotions and thoughts to which the reference is perceptible.’’ 
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The relation of literature to both science and philosophy may 
now receive comment. As for science, the spheres of reality with 
which it and literature respectively deal are radically different. In 
the foregoing argument an abstract similarity between the two 
spheres has been emphasized, but the emphasis was permitted only 
in order to demonstrate that the objects of literary imagination have 
as much a priori right to be considered ‘‘real’’ as objects of normal 
perception. The types of reality in question are incommensurate, 
because whereas science grapples preéminently with denotative as- 
pects of reality, literature is preéminently concerned with connota- 
tive aspects. 

To philosophy the relation of literature is less distant, for philos- 
ophy is concerned, in theory, with both denotative and connotative 
aspects of reality. But whereas philosophy discusses reality only 
in the abstract and by means of words that have conceptual signifi- 
cance, literature articulates it in its particularity by means also of 
tonal quality, metaphor, delicate allusions, and such other devices 
as may contribute to the emotional and intellectual significance of a 
given work. Accordingly, in philosophical writing metaphor tends 
to be merely illustrative and other literary devices, when used at 
all, merely decorative (I say ‘‘tends’’ advisedly ; it is true that cer- 
tain of Plato’s dialogues, for example, are borderline cases), where- 
as in genuine literature metaphor is a necessary form of expression, 
since without it the connotations of the work would be altered, and 
in consequence the reality to which the work referred would not be 
the same.’ 

The literary critic, then, is obligated on the one hand to recog- 
nize the distinctness between his field and the fields of scientist and 
philosopher ; on the other hand, to accept a metaphysic that attrib- 
utes as genuine a reality to his field as to theirs. Neglect of the one 
condition permits the introduction of concepts irrelevant to the 
distinctively literary aspects of reality and so leads to some form 
of academicism ; neglect of the other condition leads to dilettantism. 
But the ideal literary critic observes both conditions and, indeed, 
for him they are interactive. Conscious of the boundaries of his 
field, the nature of his task, and the distinctive possibilities of his 

7Cf. Mr. Murry, op. cit., p. 83. ‘A metaphor is the result of the search 
for a precise epithet. It is no more ornamental than a man’s Christian name. 
For most of the things whose quality a writer wishes to convey there are no pre- 
cise epithets, simply because he is always engaged in discovering their qualities, 
and, like the chemist, has to invent names for the elements he discovers. ... 
Try to be precise, and you are bound to be metaphorical; you simply can not 
help establishing affinities between all the provinces of the animate and inani- 
mate world: for the volatile essence you are trying to fix is quality, and in that 


effort you will inevitably find yourself ransacking heaven and earth for a simili- 
tude.’? 
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medium, he yet. postulates the reality of the meanings with which 
he has to deal, and so is emboldened to develop with rigorous care 
a technique no less adequate to its proper function than the technique 
of the scientist. 


Pum E. WHEELWRIGHT. 
WASHINGTON SQuARE COLLEGE, 
New YorK UNIVERSITY. 
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I, who had at first been full of eagerness for a public career, as I gazed 
upon the whirlpool of public life and saw the incessant movement of shifting 
currents, at, last felt dizzy, and, while I did not cease to consider means of 
improving this particular situation and indeed of reforming the whole constitu- 
tion, yet, in regard to action, I kept waiting for favorable moments, and finally 
saw clearly in regard to all states now existing that without exception their 
system of government is bad. Their constitutions are almost beyond redemp- 
tion except through some miraculous plan accompanied by good luck. Hence 
I was forced to say in praise of the correct philosophy that it affords a vantage- 
point from which we can discern in all cases what is just for communities and for 
individuals [Epistle VII, 325e-326a, Post’s translation]. 


This passage strikes the keynote for these two interpretations of 
Plato as Founder and Educator. Both emphasize the redemption 
of human life through ‘‘some miraculous plan’’ (Gestalt) as the 
fundamental motive in Plato’s philosophy. ‘‘It was neither knowl- 
edge of the world nor escape from the world that impelled him,” 
says Singer, ‘‘but Gestaltung des Schénen Lebens’’ (p. 159). The 
method of interpretation is influenced to a considerable extent by 
the current attacks on ‘‘bit-wise’’ vision and Stiickwerk and by the 
conceptions of ‘‘wholes’’ in contemporary German thought. It is 
likely that many of the finer points may escape the English reader 
who is not familiar with the details of these recent developments. 
But the general position of both books is sufficiently clear. It seems 
that Plato’s philosophy was dominated by a single plan or insight 
through which he strove to remould human life and bring it closer 
to its spiritual sources in Nature. This plan was more than a 
theoretic and logical construction, since it expressed certain forces 
present in Greek culture from its earliest stages. For Plato, how- 
ever, no principles could have a priori or ultimate validity without 
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reference to some specific human being. ‘‘The mere possibilities of 
right thinking and conduct are like the shades of the Homeric 
underworld: only when they have partaken of blood do they respond 
to man’s questioning and deliver their bright or sombre decrees’’ 
(Singer, p. 15). The dramatized figure of Socrates provides the 
living form within which the values of Greek life are conserved and 
regenerated. Behind the Sokrates-Bild are the religious motives of 
the mystery cult: the daemonic inspiration, the heroic sacrifice 
mediating between gods and men, the mythical transformation, the 
constant sense of trial and expiation, crisis and fate, and above all, 
the communal presence of Eros. In this spirit of the cult, Plato was 
able to identify the ideal society with the conception of the Good 
(Stenzel, pp. 114, 1382). For the chief aim of his life and his thought 
was to determine the divine norms of human nature and to direct 
man’s education within a society capable of protecting and fostering 
them. 

Platon der Erzieher (one of a series on the Great Educators, 
which includes studies of Rousseau and Fichte) has the more 
limited interest for students of Plato. Stenzel wishes to explain 
Plato’s importance for modern pedagogy, viz., the way in which he 
restored to science its social and educational values. The same 
separation of science from education, which exists today, had been 
made by the Sophists of the Fifth Century. Plato shows us where 
the fundamental problem of learning lies: the mysterious bond 
established between the subjective tendencies of the individual and 
the objective norms of Society and Nature. Now, mathematics fur- 
nishes the type of all genuine learning and bridges the gap between 
universal knowledge and individual opinion. Mathematical insight 
first arises through the systematic use of tools in productive work 
and this instrumental phase of knowledge indicates its essentially 
social character. In learning to use the mechanical as well as the 
cultural implements of the race, the individual is awakened to the 
deeper significance of his relation to Nature as a whole. The 
‘metaphysics of learning’’ (Chap. IV) is deduced from the doctrine 
of reminiscence in the Meno and the myth of Er in Republic X. The 
origin and development of human individuality show a blending of 
freedom and necessity. Through education we achieve the insight, 
not only that all our acts and thoughts are directed by an ideally 
foreshadowed plan in our life-process, but also that they all origi- 
nate and have their necessary grounds in it. By understanding this 
ruling Gestalt, each individual is free from inner conflict and comes 
into voluntary accord with the unchangeable order of Nature 
(Atropos). Chapter V contains a long and ingenious justification 
of ‘‘the manly Eros’’ in Plato’s educational theory. The ‘‘sublima- 
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tion’’ of Knabenliebe into some sort of humanitarian devotion to 
science turns out to be an anticipation of the ‘‘new psychology, 
which expressly and conclusively recognizes the erotic impulse as 
proper to the essence of the soul’’ (p. 248). In Chapter V, this edu- 
cational concept of Eros is connected with the Idea of the Good. The 
latter stands for the ‘‘coherence of the world and unity of the 
sciences.’’ As such, it is the principle of communication, (chiefly 
through the medium of spoken discourse), among the members of so- 
ciety. We are able to surmount the limitations of our individual 
opinions in the degree to which we realize our organic unity within 
the State. Thus, in effect, we create our own freedom by liberating 
the beneficent powers of our collective life. ‘‘ Only through the 
most lively and joyful interaction of individuals, which Plato calls 
Eros, are those intellectual hypotheses generated through which 
man’s awakening is consummated in completed knowledge. Indeed, 
society produces that light which constitutes the place of the mind 
and binds individuals together in mutual understanding’’ (p. 274). 
The final chapter adduces further support for this interpretation 
from the Seventh Epistle and the events which it describes. 

It would be difficult to deny the importance of the notion of 
Paideia in Plato’s philosophy, since every dialogue is concerned in 
some way with questions of education. Whether he treats the matter 
anywhere in such a technical fashion as Stenzel makes out is to be 
doubted. From the passages where the term itself occurs, (there are 
only about thirty instances of the noun and about sixty instances of 
the verb cited by Ast), one would scarcely suspect the specialized, 
doctrinary meaning of Paideia which it assumes here. Apparently, 
being ‘‘educated’’ meant for Plato, in a very broad and simple 
sense, being cultivated, enlightened, or bien élevé. To say that 
Plato’s philosophy establishes the grounds of a scientific education, 
or that it defines the place of science in education, may be both im- 
portant and true. But this certainly does not mean what Stenzel 
seems to make it mean, that Plato had in view anything comparable 
to a ‘‘science of education.’’ In this modern and professional sense, 
it is questionable whether Plato should even be classed among the 
Great Educators. Perhaps he himself would have been content to 
remain, like Socrates, der Lehrer, leaving to Protagoras the honor 
of being der Erzieher. 

In Singer’s book, traces of Nietzsche and of Spengler are discern- 
ible. He adopts the view that the spirit of Greek culture was the 
tragic conflict between two opposed tendencies,—the Orphie (rather 
than the Dionysian as Nietzsche supposed) and the Apollonian. He 
attributes the decline of that culture to conditions that recall Nietz- 
sche’s notion of ‘‘morality’’ and Spengler’s notion of ‘‘civilization.”’ 
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But Nietzsche, who somewhere confessed that his version was a cari- 
cature, described Plato as ‘‘the example of a man whose instincts 
were most perfectly separated from tradition’’ and as being ‘‘pro- 
found and passionate in everything that is anti-Hellenic.’’ For 
Singer, on the contrary, Plato is the greatest antagonist of those cor- 
rupting influences for which Nietzsche assails him. He embodies 
just those ‘‘daemonic’’ and prophetic qualities that are to distinguish 
the Nietzschean philosopher. He carries on the tradition of the 
earlier thinkers,—men who were cast in the heroic mould, conscious 
of fate and divine decree, moved by the deepest instincts of their 
race. ‘‘His life and work are to be understood only through the 
destiny of the kingly man born in an unfavorable age’’ (p. 158). 
His is ‘‘the philosophy of the Founder, in the original Greek sense, 
who builds and organizes cities, makes and administers laws, purifies 
and establishes the life of a community’’ (p. 107). The logical and 
dialectical elements in his philosophy are all subordinate to the 
foundation of a new spiritual order in human life,—virtually, ‘‘a 
transvaluation of all values.’’ 

The book follows, in its main outline, the accepted chronological 
order of the dialogues. What determines this order, with respect 
both to content and style, is not so much Plato’s own intellectual 
development, as it is an ideal transformation of the figure of Socrates. 
For in this ‘‘beloved image’’ his whole philosophy is centered. 
‘The early period proclaims the Socratic deed, the dialogues of the 
middle period celebrate and clarify the Socratic Eros, the last period 
teaches in the Socratic spirit’’ (p. 24). It is false to suppose that 
Plato gradually drew away from his master’s teaching or presented 
views inappropriate to the historical Socrates. Instead, he pene- 
trated more and more deeply into the paradox and mystery of the 
Socratic character: the profession of ignorance, the identification of 
virtue with knowledge, and nevertheless the conviction that man is 
capable of right conduct; the irony in the fact that while Socrates 
must always talk about men’s thinking he was solely concerned with 
their being. Here was an inner, ‘‘alogical’’ necessity in the Sokrates- 
Bild itself, which Plato had no more liberty to invent or alter than 
had Dante with respect to the figure of Virgil or of Beatrice. In 
the Gorgias, Apology, Euthyphro, and Crito, Socrates is the inspired 
hero who defies all temporal powers at the bidding of the gods and 
whose fate it was to be condemned for the misdeeds of his chief op- 
ponents. In the ‘‘dialogues of search,’’ grouped about the Pro- 
tagoras, he becomes the human embodiment of Logos,—the question- 
ing, argumentative Socrates of the palaestra, enamored of youthful 
minds, which were never led astray by his doubts so long as their 
instincts were sound. The dialogues of the second period lead into 
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the innermost sphere of the Socratic ideal. It is the sphere of cult- 
inspiration, out of which spring the motives of purification and re- 
generation, and in which Eros and Logos,—the Orphic and Apol- 
lonian tendencies,—are mingled in a vision that transcends the limits 
of Socratic discourse. The Symposium and Phaedo are not merely 
Socrates’ thoughts about death and immortality. They express the 
transfiguration and consecration of human nature by virtue of his 
own life and death. 

The Republic, to which a third of the book is devoted, gives the 
definitive statement of Plato’s aims as a Founder. It is not, as gen- 
erally supposed, either a political theory or a Utopia. Plato was 
not concerned with remote ends, only attainable by a rationalized 
human nature. He considers man as he is and the norms that are 
natural to him. He depicts, in a myth, the normative common- 
wealth and its foundations. The several stages of the primitive, the 
luxurious, and the purified State, with its subsequent decline, are 
the phases of human life in which its eternal norms are more or less 
adequately realized. This mythical cycle manifests the destiny of 
the political motive, in its essential soundness, its precarious dissi- 
pation, and its ultimate regeneration. Similarly, the plan of edu- 
cation, (which is not to be taken as a catalogue of separate sciences), 
reveals the progress of the philosophic or kingly soul towards a 
single insight into the norms of individual and collective life. Man, 
the State, and the Universe are as concentric spheres governed by 
the same law. But it is first through the State that man finds his 
place in the Universe and the Universe manifests its order in man. 
This sense of universal authority is notably absent from our modern 
views of nationality for the reason that the elements of our ‘‘ Faust- 
ian’’ culture have become more and more diverse and conflicting. 
Today we are able only to readjust and reform existing govern- 
ments, wavering between national autonomy and imperialism. We 
are powerless to build again from the foundations. No modern 
nation has either the right or the courage to set itself up as image 
of a universal humanity. But the Greeks could conceive such an 
ideal type, transcending national limitations the more deeply they 
penetrated into the universal and permanent features of their own 
culture. It is this ewige Mensch who summons all inferior types to 
mythical trial and expiation in the Republic. There is nothing 
otherworldly or ascetic in this ideal. Rather, it expresses Plato’s 
persistent faith in human nature as it exists on the earth. This faith 
‘is born of a heroic Ethos, as are the visions of the other great 
prophetic poets, whose spiritual dwelling-place he created and whose 
coming he invoked’’ (p. 149). 

The dithyrambie style of Singer’s writing, while it sometimes 
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heightens the effect of the interpretation, makes it difficult for an 
accurate summary or criticism. One general objection might be 
made against the too easy fashion in which he imputes subsequent 
influences of Platonism, in the Roman Empire and Christendom, 
to the original motives of its Founder. To what extent the later 
developments were deliberately intended in Plato’s philosophy is a 
problem for a painstaking scholarship that is not evident in Singer’s 
book. A more specific criticism concerns his treatment of the later 
dialogues in Part III. It requires some straining of his thesis to fit 
these speculative works into the plan of the Founder and the vision 
of a redeemed society. They are obviously concerned with those 
very problems of Being and Becoming to which Plato was supposed 
to be indifferent. Singer attributes the prominence of dialectical 
interests in this period to the failure of Plato’s Sicilian ventures. 
Finding the ruling Kairos unfavorable, he resigned himself to the 
study of logical subtleties in the Academy. In this period, the Ideas 
are at first regarded in their most transcendent sense, while philos- 
ophy is most detached from earthly affairs. The Gestalt of Socrates 
becomes more mask-like, the character of his opponents more sym- 
bolic. The perplexities and refinements of logical theory are to be 
taken only as humorous replies to the attacks of contemporary 
schools. The humor, less mirthful than that of the earlier dialogues, 
suggests ‘‘the games of a captive or an exile.’’ Nevertheless, the per- 
sistent purpose of the Founder gives ultimate justification and mean- 
ing to these subtleties. So, for example, Singer finds the clue to the 
problems of knowledge in the Theaetetus, not in any supposed theory 
of judgment nor in the implicit criticism of mathematical knowledge, 
but in the digression where Plato contrasts the time-serving lawyer 
with the philosopher, i.e., the life of opinion with the life of genuine 
knowledge. Dialectic, as an intellectual purification, is not a flight 
into a realm of abstract principles. It is a means of making men 
godlike and worthy to rule in this life. ‘‘To such wisdom Plato 
entrusts the founding of his ideal society, ever mindful that the most 
important factor—the how and the when—is not predictable even by 
the keenest observer, but must be left to the living insight of the 
royal science’’ (p. 257). 

Here is a study of Plato written with exceptional imagination 
and dramatic sympathy. It is a biographical and poetic appreciation, 
not a critical commentary or textual analysis. Perhaps we have 
needed this spirited reminder that Plato belongs as truly in the 
ranks of the great poets and religious founders as he does in the 
traditional succession of philosophers. Yet one closes the book with 
a lurking doubt of des platonischen Griindertums. Was this moral 
eoncern for posterity the fundamental motive in Plato’s philosophy ? 
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Is it even necessary to suppose that Plato’s philosophy had any 
‘‘fundamental motive’’? One is tempted to quote in this connec. 
tion what was said of a very different thinker. Plato ‘‘had neither 
any twist of vice nor any bias for doing good, but was a philosopher 
because he could not help it.”’ 

Book-lovers will be grateful for the format with its black and 
gold binding. Lack of an index is inconvenient. 

D. S. Mackay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1927-1928. New Series, 
Vol. XXVIII. London: Harrison & Sons. Pp. 264. 


The volume for 1927-1928 is notable for a number of readable 
papers, though most of them are not important contributions to 
philosophical thought. The religious essays by Messrs. Kaye and 
Younghusband have a peculiarly orthodox tone. Mr. C. E. M. Joad 
gives a sketch of a whole philosophy in one brief paper. Mr. H. H. 
Price argues that the space of sight is absolute, while the space of 
physics is relative. Mr. R. B. Braithwaite objects to the discussion 
of the definition of the Good by G. E. Moore, that Mr. Moore has not 
taken adequate account of the ambiguities of language. There are 
several rather good historical papers: one by Professor Leonard 
Russell, on the development of Leibniz; one by Professor A. S. Fer- 
guson, on Plato’s views about opinion and art; and a third by the 
Reverend M. C. D’Arecy, on knowledge according to Aquinas. 
There are some valuable points made in the papers by Professor 
Kemp Smith, on ‘‘the Abstract,’’? and Dr. William Brown, on the 
normality of psychological dissociation and repression. But none 
of these have the intrinsic importance of the opening paper by Dr. 
Broad, which is worth considering at some length. 

The Presidential Address, by Dr. C. D. Broad, was on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Principles of Problematic Induction.’’ Dr. Broad is 
quite right in pointing out that the question of the probability of an 
induction is slurred over or evaded in-works on logic, and that the 
classic rules of the calculus of probabilities, for reasoning from 
samples to the entire class sampled, are decidedly doubtful. The 
latter point is admitted by most writers on the subject: for instance, 
J. D. Coolidge says, ‘‘We use Bayes’ formula with a sigh, as the only 
thing available under the circumstances’’ (Introduction to Mathe- 
matical Probability, page 100). 

Dr. Broad, therefore, reconsiders the question, using a rather 
cumbersome symbolism, starting with the usual example of drawing 
colored counters from a bag, and going later to the more involved 
problem of sampling the phenomena of nature. In the bag and 
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counter example he reaches the extraordinary conclusions that if 
we have a bag containing 100 counters, well mixed, and draw 10, 
and all are red, this slightly increases the probability that all the 
remaining counters in the bag are red, but that there is no increase 
in probability that the next counter drawn will be red. It might 
be noted in this connection that Mr. Bertrand Russell, in treating 
inductive inference, states that it is intuitively evident that a reason- 
jing from ten cases to an eleventh case is more probable than from ten 
eases to all. So Dr. Broad’s results are surprising. But then Dr. 
Broad goes on to establish that if we draw 10 counters, and find 9 of 
them red, this creates no further probability that ninety per cent. 
of all the contents of the bag are red than we had before we began 
drawing any counters. This is a truly startling conclusion. It 
would seem that the more information we have, the more we are left 
at the point where we started from. Why should 9 out of 10 give 
no increased information or probability, whilst 10 out of 10 does 
doso? But Dr. Broad’s results are not really discordant with them- 
selves. If we go back to see why 10 red out of 10 gives increased 
probability that all the 100 are red, we find that having drawn 10 
red means there are only 90 left. Now the chance that 90 are all red 
is slightly greater than the chance that 100 are red. Dr. Broad 
might just as easily have argued that the drawing of reds increases 
the chance that all the remainder are blue. In short, on Dr. Broad’s 
assumptions, drawing samples im no case enables us to infer any- 
thing whatever about the remainder, except that there is not so 
much remainder left. So he is consistent, but the result is none the 
less an unhappy one. And the only way he sees out of this em- 
barrassment is to make some sort of additional a priori assumption 
about nature being ‘‘loaded’’ in certain directions. 

Before examining Dr. Broad’s assumptions, that lead to such un- 
welcome conclusions about sampling, I should like to epitomize 
Charles Peirce’s theory of sampling, the theory in which, thanks 
to Professor Royce, I was brought up, as a student of logic. Peirce 
would have said that, given a bag of 100 counters, 90 of which are 
red and 10 white, and supposing them well shaken up, if you draw 
out 10, there is more chance of getting 9 out of the 10 red than of 
zetting only 1 red out of 10. The reason is that there are more 
samples of the former sort selectable than of the latter. Further- 
more, if you then draw again, you could not possibly get 1 out of 
10 again, but you could very easily get 9 out of 10 red, or 8 out of 
10, or 10 out of 10, something approximating 9 out of 10. Hence, 
in the reverse direction, if you draw 9 red out of 10, from a bag of 
contents unknown but well mixed, you may suspect that you have 
before you a bag in which ‘‘probably and approximately’’ ninety 
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per cent. are red. Moreover, this rapidly becomes more probable by 
further confirmatory results. The process, if it starts wrong, is a 
self-correcting one. 

In the case of tossing a penny, you have no a priori reason what- 
ever to suppose heads and tails equally probable, or that nature is 
here limited to these two possibilities. The penny might, for all 
you know, always stop resting on its edge, or it might explode, or 
vanish into thin air, or turn into a ball. But having tried tossing 
it a number of times, and finding that heads and tails do run some- 
where near an equal number, you can now infer that the equality of 
the two faces is an essential factor, and thence you can quickly rise 
to a high probability that the chance of heads is one-half. Your 
samples have shown you, a posteriori, what it is that is significant 
in the structure involved. 

The chance of truth of a scientific theory is perhaps only a 
further extension of this ‘‘structural’’ or ‘‘systematic’’ probability, 
involving structures on a somewhat larger scale. You sample the 
results predicted by the Einstein theory concerning the movement 
of light near the sun, and you render more probable some other 
quite heterogeneous corollary, such as that the light from the little 
companion of Sirius will be shifted towards the red. The probabil- 
ity that such a theory reveals the structure of nature is, of course, 
relative to the range of its deductions, and to the improbability that 
any rival theory will so well fit all the sampled facts. Such a 
theory is not a priori probable. Indeed, the less probable the theory 
is at the start, because it leads to deductions that are peculiar and 
unexpected, the more probable is this same theory rendered, when 
nature actually confirms these peculiar and detailed deductions, 
The more you risk error, the more you win. 

Returning to the simple cases of sampling, where there is no 
system or structure obviously involved, we might take that of the 
run of ore from a mine. The assayer takes samples from each car 
as it comes out, and finds, let us say, that twenty-seven per cent. 
of a small sample, made from a careful mixture of these larger 
samples, is copper. The train load goes to the smelter, and a few 
days later it is there actually found that the mine is now running 
approximately twenty-seven per cent. copper. It does not seem here 
that we a priori assume that nature is loaded in certain ways, 
or assume very much about causality. Our real inference is that 
samples taken according to a certain technique have been empirically 
found to be ‘‘fair samples,’’ and so we may trust that technique. 
From the samples we may then infer that nature is loaded to give 
these results at this point, and that when the totals begin to run 
differently, the samples will soon warn us of the new situation. 
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This is doubtless a very imperfect sketch of Peirce’s theory. 
Perhaps there are holes in the theory itself. I am rather inclined to 
suspect it involves some hidden assumptions about the finitude of 
alternatives, and about causal structure, which may not be so very 
different from Dr. Broad’s final conclusions. But I see no reason 
for abandoning it in favor of Dr. Broad’s mode of approach. 

Let us consider further a certain point in Dr. Broad’s argument. 
The classic theory of Bayes and LaPlace says that there may be in 
an unexamined collection of 100 counters anywhere from 0 to 100 
red counters, and therefore the chance of getting red on the first 
drawing is about an average of this 0 to 100 range, or approximately 
50 in 100, or 1 in 2. Dr. Broad well points out, that this result, 
which would hold nicely if the counters were known to be of only 
two sorts, such as red and white, would lead to absurdity about the 
initial probability if there happened to be ten colors equally prob- 
able. But the reason he gives is very queer. He says that a set of 
100 counters all red can arise in only one way, but that a set of 100 
in which one is red can arise in 100 ways. The reader wonders what 
these permutations have to do with this matter. Fortunately for 
his argument, he does not pursue this line of approach further. But 
we may do so, for the sake of illustration. 

Let us illustrate by supposing an artificer engaged in putting sets 
of 100 counters, of 10 different colors, into bags, no two sets alike, 
at the rate of one bag a minute, ten hours a day. It would take 
him only one minute to put up the only set possible of all red, 
nine minutes to put up those containing one not red, three quarters 
of an hour for those with two not red, ete. But to put up the possi- 
ble sets containing one red would not only take him more than 100 
minutes—it would take him the better part of 2,000,000 years. 
There is therefore no great a priori chance of inferring anything 
from the mere information, or assumption, that there are only ten 
colors. But if instead of starting a priori, you start with samples, 
and find that there is a marked run of red, you surely have some 
probability created that red is not present in a pure chance distribu- 
tion. For a chance distribution would rarely give a run of red, 
and the more other colors there were, equally possible, the rarer it 
would be. With ten colors, the chance of getting ten reds in a row 
is only one in ten thousand millions. But it is precisely the high 
@ priort improbability of such samples which gives force to the in- 
ferences you may make from them when you do actually and re- 
peatedly get such samples. They indicate that the material before 
you is indeed ‘‘loaded’’ to fall, like loaded dice, in certain ways and 
not in others. 


From the Peirce point of view, the fundamental trouble with the 
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probability theories of Keynes and Broad is that they make prob. 
ability so completely a matter of a priori assumption, that no amount 
of subsequent experience or sampling has any effect on the proba- 
bilities. Hence all their probable inferences become a begging the 
question, in which they triumphantly display in the conclusion what 
has been previously and arbitrarily put into the a priori assump- 
tions, no more and no less. All that we really know is what the 
samples tell us. And they are significant in proportion as they 
reveal some state of things which could not a priori have been pre- 
dicted, or which was highly improbable before the event. To get 
a run of reds when there are fifty possible colors is even more sig- 
nificant than to get a run of reds when there are only five possible 
colors. But no, says Dr. Broad, throw away what you learn from 
the samples, and infer from the @ priori assumptions. Dr. Broad’s 
method reminds one of the student’s definition of Mill’s Method of 
Residues: ‘‘ You first subduct all you know, and then you infer from 
the remainder.’’ 
Harry T. CostTe.1o. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 
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Among those who were awarded fellowships from the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation recently are the following: 

Brand Blanshard, Professor of Philosophy, Swarthmore College ; 
William Ray Dennes, Associate Professor of Philosophy, University 
of California; Gail Kennedy, instructor in Philosophy, Amherst col- 
lege. Sidney Hook received an extension on the fellowship awarded 
him last year. 





At its meeting of February 9, 1929, the Fellowship Committee of 
the Social Science Research Council considered 93 applications and 
made 27 awards. The awards were distributed among the Social 
Sciences as follows: Anthropology, 3; Economics, 5; History, 6; 
Political Science, 3; Psychology, 3; Sociology, 3; Geography, 1; 
Law, 2. 
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The Fellow selected from the applicants in Philosophy is Joseph 
Ratner, lecturer in philosophy, Columbia University. Project: ‘A 
Study of Methods in the Social Sciences.’’ Study in the United 
States. 

These Fellowships are designed to promote the development of 
research workers rather than to aid in the execution of specific re- 
search projects. It is hoped they may save to the field of productive 
scholarship promising Ph.D’s whose zeal for research and writing 
has been gradually ebbing under heavy and diversified teaching 
schedules and routine administrative responsibilities. Or again, by 
affording a year of travel and investigation, the Fellowships may 
broaden and enrich the scholarship of the young men and women 
who have just completed their Ph.D. work. Such a year may enable 
a Fellow to push further his researches in the field which his Ph.D. 
thesis has opened up. It may simply result in his digging deeper ’ 
within the narrow confines of his own discipline. This in itself is ' 
worth while. It may, however,—and the Committee hopes that this 
will frequently prove to be the case—enable him to broaden his ap- 
proach to the problem of his special interest. He may elect to use 
the year to study such phases of other social disciplines as will enable 
him to better understand the ramifications of his own problem. In 
this way he will become not only a more effective economist or his- 
torian, for example, but also a more effective social scientist. 

Awards are made once a year. Applicants should apply to John 
V. Van Sickle, Fellowship Secretary, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. The closing date for applications is December 1st. The Com- 
mittee meets in January or early February and the awards are made 
known around the middle of February. In general the Fellows enter 
upon their Fellowships during the following summer. 

The Fellowships are open to men and women, citizens of the 
United States or Canada, who hold the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent 
and who are not over thirty-five years of age. These requirements 
are not absolutely rigid, but exceptions are more and more infre- 
quent. The general term of the Fellowships is one year, though in 
exceptional cases they may range from three months to two years. 
The stipend varies with the requirements of the Fellow, such as, 
number of dependents, amount of travel involved, necessary clerical 
assistance, and equipment. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
of the last six issues are as follows: 





Volume XXVI. No.3. January 31, 1929. 


A Behaviorist Account of Consciousness. (II.) Oruanp O. Norris. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.4. February 14, 1929. 
What is Dialectic? (I.) Srpney Hook. 
The Missing Link in Human Understanding. Oskar EmIL. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.5. February 28, 1929. 


What is Dialectic? (II.) Sitpney Hook. 


Report of the Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association. RatpH M. BLAKE. 


Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.6. March 14, 1929. 
A Persistent Motive for Social Organization. H. G. TowNsEnp. 
Language as Behavior and as Symbolism. J. R. Kantor. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.7. March 28, 1929. 
Nature and Convention. Ernest NAGEL. 
Meaning. Henry Braprorp SMITH. 
The Limitations of Science. C. Jupson HERRICK. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 


Volume XXVI. No.8. April 11, 1929. 


Necessary Truths and the Necessary Being. W. H. SHELDON. 
Two Postulates of Expressionism. Marsorie §. Harris. 
Book Reviews. Journals and New Books. Notes and News. 
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PHILOSOPHISCHE STROMUNGEN DER 
GEGENWART IN FRANKREICH 


Von 
I. BENRUBI 


Privatdozent der Philosophie an der Universitat Genf 





1928. VIII u. 530 Seiten. Geheftet 28 M. 
Ganzleinen 31 M. 


Keiner war berufener als er, das Buch zu schreiben, auf das viele 
Deutsche seit langem gewartet haben. In bewundernswerter Selbst- 
aufgabe hat Benrubi sich in das Weltbild der franzésischen Philoso- 
phen vertieft, erschépfend, sachlich und klar die Gedankenwelt jedes 
einzelnen dargestellt. Das Werk gibt einen vollstandigen Uberblick 
iiber die philosophischen Strémungen in Frankreich und wird auf 
lange Zeit hinaus fiir jeden Frankreichforscher das unentbehrlichste 
Nachschlagebuch bleiben. 


Deutsch-Franzésische Rundschau, Band I Heft 7. 
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Forschungsberichte, die die Hauptrichtungen und die wichtigsten Ergeb- 
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Gelegenheit geben, sich iiber ihre Wirksamkeit zu Aussern; 

Bucbhan3zeigen, die die neuesten Erscheinungen mit knapper Kennzei- 
chnung ihrer Aufgaben und ihres Inhaltes piinktlich und in 
strenger Sachlichkeit bekanntgeben; 

Bibliogtapbiscbe Listen, und zwar standig iiber: die philosophischen 
Buchveréffentlichungen des In- und Auslandes; die philoso- 
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Hochschulen, u. s. w. 
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